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Considering  the  active  involvement  of  the  Scottish  universities  in 
the  European  world  of  learning  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  inevitable  that  they  too  should  be  drawn  into  the 
doctrinal  turmoil  which  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  teaching  of 
Martin  Luther  and  invaded  all  the  major  centres  of  learning  in 
northern  Europe.  Yet,  it  was  not  only  travelling  scholars  who  were 
responsible  for  the  transfer  of  these  new  ideas  to  Scotland.  Scottish 
merchant  colonies  in  the  sea  ports  of  Flanders,  the  Low  Countries, 
Germany  and  Scandinavia  were  equally  affected  and  in  many  cases 
were  provided  with  first-hand  experience  of  the  teaching  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Reformation.  Certainly,  the  lively  trade  carried  out  by 
the  Scottish  sea  ports  with  the  continent  provided  — for  a time  at 
least  — easy  entry  for  the  Lutheran  writings  that  were  pouring 
from  the  many  continental  presses,  although  the  trade  routes 
through  England  should  not  be  excluded  for  the  influx  of  these 
books  either.  For  the  import  of  these  writings  there  is  ample 
evidence.  Some  time  between  1521  and  1524  a Monsieur  de  la  Tours 
was  actively  involved  in  the  distribution  of  Lutheran  books  in 
Scotland,  a crime  for  which  he  suffered  on  the  stake  in  Paris  in 
1527. 1 By  1525,  the  influx  of  Lutheran  writings  must  have  assumed 
alarming  proportions,  so  much  so,  that  the  government  felt  it 
necessary  to  intervene  with  parliamentary  legislation  in  order  to 
counter  the  importation  and  distribution  of  “the  dampnable 
opunyeounis  of  heresy  . . . spred  in  diverse  cuntreis  be  the  heretik 
Luther  and  his  discipillis”.  But  as  the  books  kept  pouring  into 
Scotland,  the  act  of  1525  had  to  be  reinforced  two  years  later, 
making  it  clear  that  none  of  the  king’s  lieges  were  exempt  from  the 
intended  punishments.2  The  influx  of  such  heretical  literature 
seems  to  have  continued  quite  successfully  until  at  least  1530.  In 
February  1527,  John  Hackett  reported  to  Wolsey  from  Antwerp 
that  Scottish  merchants  in  this  city  and  in  Bergen  were  shipping 
vast  amounts  of  heretical  books  to  Scotland,  in  particular  to  St 
Andrews  and  to  Edinburgh.3 

1 Cf.  J.  A.  Duke,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Reformation 
(Edinburgh,  1937),  139. 

1 Cf.  W.  C.  Dickinson,  A Source  Book  of  Scottish  History , 2nd  edn.,  3 vols. 
(Edinburgh,  1963),  ii,  108f. 

1 Letters  and  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  iv/2,  no.  2903. 
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Unfortunately,  the  available  sources  provide  us  with  no 
information  as  to  the  identity  of  these  Lutheran  writings  for  the 
period  prior  to  1530,  the  only  exception  being  Tyndale’s  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament.  The  scarcity  of  hard  evidence  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  J.  Durkan  and  A.  Ross,  Early 
Scottish  Libraries  were  able  to  list  no  more  than  two  references  to 
Luther,  both  of  which  are  much  later  editions  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  this  context.4 5  No  matter  how  one  tries  to  explain  the 
disappearance  of  these  books,  this  dearth  of  evidence  causes  great 
difficulties  for  any  attempt  to  assess  the  true  nature  of  the  Lutheran 
contribution  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  For  example,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  argued  that  during  the  Lutheran  phase  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation  the  nature  of  heresy  was  very  limited  indeed,  that 
anticlerical  agitation  was  motivated  mainly  by  social  and  political 
causes,  while  on  the  positive  side  we  find  the  demand  for  the  scrip- 
tures in  the  vernacular  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone. s The  preoccupation  with  the  spiritual  and  devotional 
aspects  alone  of  Lutheranism  seems  to  be  reflected  by  those 
writings  which  reached  Scotland  during  the  1530s,  such  as 
Alexander  Alesius’  letters  to  James  V,  John  Gaw’s  The  Richt  Vay 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Heuine,  or  John  Johnsone’s  An  Confortable 
Exhortation.  Likewise,  Professor  Baxter  concluded  that  Patrick’s 
Places  were  representative  to  the  full  extent  and  nature  of  those 
Lutheran  doctrines  which  circulated  in  Scotland  at  this  time.6  Yet, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  most  of  these  works  were  written  not 
in  Scotland  but  abroad  and  are  thus  of  little  value  for  the  assess- 
ment of  Protestant  ideas  in  Scotland  before  1530.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  these  books  made  any  impact  in  Scotland, 
since  by  the  time  of  their  arrival  the  authorities  were  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  all  ports  and  were  probably  all  too  successful  in 
their  measures  against  illegal  imports. 

The  second  half  of  the  1520s  was  quite  probably  the  most 
decisive  period  for  the  Lutheran  movement  in  Scotland.  During 
these  years,  before  church  and  state  were  able  to  gather  their  forces 
and  to  clamp  down  on  books  and  heretics  alike,  the  influx  of 
Lutheran  writings  undoubtedly  reached  its  climax,  finding  a 
receptive  readership  especially  among  the  educated  classes,  such  as 


4 (Glasgow,  1961),  29  and  173. 

5 Cf.  G.  Donaldson,  James  V-James  VII (Edinburgh,  1965),  22;  I.  B.  Cowan,  The 
Scottish  Reformation  (London,  1982),  98;  J.  Wormald,  Court,  Kirk,  and 
Community.  Scotland  1470-1625  (London,  1981),  79  and  106.  On  the  other 
hand,  see  M.  Taylor,  “The  Conflicting  Doctrines  of  the  Scottish  Reformation”, 
who  identifies  antipapalism  and  attacks  on  the  sacramental  institution  of  the 
church  as  characteristic  ingredients  of  early  Scottish  Lutheranism;  cf. 
D.  McRoberts  (ed.),  Essays  on  the  Scottish  Reformation  1513-1625  (Glasgow, 

1962),  247  f.  „ 

6 J.  H.  Baxter,  “Luthers  Einfluss  in  Schottland  im  16.  Jahrhundert  , 

Luther jahrbuch,  xxv  (1958),  104f. 
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academics,  aristocrats  and  merchants.  The  question  remains  there- 
fore: which  were  those  Lutheran  books  causing  so  much  concern  to 
the  authorities,  and  what  was  the  nature  and  range  of  those 
Lutheran  ideas  circulating  in  Scotland  at  this  time?  The  question  is 
a valid  one  in  view  of  the  tremendous  range  of  style  and  contents  of 
Luther’s  works  alone.  There  were,  as  we  have  seen,  works  of 
edification  and  devotion,  the  substance  of  which  might  have  been 
accommodated  within  the  old  church.  Archbishop  Hamilton’s 
Catechism  is  a good  example  of  such  an  attempt.  Yet,  there  were 
other  works,  in  which  Luther  capitalized  much  on  the  prevalent 
anticlericalism,  such  as  his  tract  To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the 
German  Nation;  there  were  straightforward  academic  disputations 
or  biblical  commentaries,  each  expounding  some  aspect  of  his 
theology;  there  were  theological  tracts  of  truly  revolutionary 
character,  such  as  De  Captivitate  Babylonica,  or  outright  polemical 
pamphlets  like  Adversus  Execrabilem  Bullam  Antichristi.  In  order 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  questions  raised  above,  the  present  study 
will  concentrate  on  the  theological  debate  that  was  going  on  in  St 
Andrews  during  the  first  years  of  Lutheran  influence  in  Scotland, 
finding  its  first  climax  in  the  martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamilton.  The 
attempt  to  establish  the  existence  of  any  particular  Lutheran  books 
in  St  Andrews  will  proceed  along  two  lines  of  investigation:  first, 
Patrick’s  Places  will  be  examined  with  regard  to  their  possible 
literary  sources.  The  second  line  of  investigation  will  follow  up  the 
implications  of  various  statements  by  Alexander  Alesius  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  discussion  of  Luther’s  theology  in  the  University  of 
St  Andrews  at  this  time. 

That  Patrick  Hamilton  was  the  most  prominent  exponent  of 
Lutheran  theology  in  St  Andrews,  even  in  Scotland,  is  beyond  all 
doubt  and  requires  no  further  demonstration.  In  many  ways  he  was 
the  classic  example  of  a young  humanist  turning  to  the  Reforma- 
tion.7 The  universities  of  Paris  and  Louvain  at  which  he  studied 
between  1517  and  1523  not  only  were  centres  of  the  new  learning, 
but  also  played  a leading  role  in  the  discussion  and  condemnation 
of  Luther’s  theology.  These  universities  undoubtedly  provided 
Hamilton  with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  first-hand  knowledge  of 
Luther’s  writings,  and  he  must  have  been  keenly  aware  of  the  issues 
involved.  Yet,  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  he  returned  to  Scotland 
as  an  Erasmian  rather  than  as  a Lutheran.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  he  was  no  more  than  19  years  of  age  at  this  stage,  and  to 
commit  himself  to  Luther’s  theology  in  an  environment  where  such 

Of  Hamilton’s  commitment  to  the  principles  of  humanist  studies  we  are 
informed  by  Alexander  Alesius:  “Doctrina  erat  excellenti  & ingenio  acerrimo, 
philosophiam  revocabat  ad  fontes,  Aristotelem  & Platonem,  relegatis  & explosis 
sophismatibus  ex  schola.”  Cf.  Primus  liber  Psalmorum  iuxta  Hebraeorum  el 
divi  Hieronymi  Supputationem,  Expositus  ab  Alexandro  Alesio,  d.  in  celebri 
Academia  Lipsensi  (Leipzig,  1554),  fo.  164v. 
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a step  would  lead  to  certain  condemnation,  if  not  death,  required 
not  only  courage,  but  also  a considerable  degree  of  maturity.  The 
very  fact  that  Hamilton  spent  some  of  his  time  in  St  Andrews 
composing  a nine-part  mass  at  the  performance  of  which  he  himself 
acted  as  precentor  indicates  that,  for  a time  at  least,  he  remained 
within  the  traditional  framework  of  the  Roman  Church.8  Yet, 
while  this  is  true,  nevertheless  he  must  have  been  in  a position  to 
study  or  to  continue  to  study  Luther’s  theology  in  St  Andrews,  for 
after  a period  of  four  years  his  Lutheran  sympathies  were  brought 
to  the  authorities’  attention.  The  inquisitorial  procedure  set  in 
motion  against  him  in  Lent  1527  prompted  his  flight  to  Marburg 
where  Philip  of  Hesse  had  established  a Lutheran  university  only 
the  previous  year. 

The  primary  source  of  evidence  for  Hamilton’s  theological 
development  is  provided  by  his  academic  theses  which  were  the  first 
to  be  publicly  defended  at  this  new  university,  and  which  have 
come  down  to  us  as  Patrick’s  Places.  The  leading  theologian  at 
Marburg  was  Francis  Lambert  of  Avignon,  with  whom  Hamilton 
developed  a close  relationship.9  This,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
Lambert  who  had  encouraged  the  Scot  to  draw  up  and  defend  his 
theses  in  a public  disputation,  has  prompted  the  theory  that  Hamil- 
ton’s Lutheranism  was  primarily  the  result  of  Lambert’s  teaching 
at  Marburg.10  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  assume  that 
Hamilton  came  to  Marburg  as  a fully  convinced  Lutheran  and  that 
his  Commonplaces  should  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  his 
studies  at  St  Andrews  rather  than  Marburg.  First,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  he  had  already  gained  notoriety  as  a Lutheran 
while  in  St  Andrews,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  flight  to  the  continent 
proves  that  a sound  basis  existed  for  the  charges  brought  against 
him  in  Lent  1527.  Second,  Hamilton  had  very  little  time  to  study  in 
Marburg;  it  is  likely  that  he  arrived  after  the  day  of  the  university’s 
inauguration  on  30  May  1527  and  consequently  had  less  than  two 
months  to  present  his  disputation  before  the  end  of  the  summer 
term.11  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  this  disputation  demonstrates  that  he 
was  very  much  at  home  in  Luther’s  theology.  Thirdly,  although 
Lambert  informs  us  that  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  Hamilton 
about  the  preparation  of  his  theses,  it  is  quite  clear  from  Lambert’s 
own  words  that  Hamilton  was  largely  himself  responsible  for  their 


* Alesius,  ibid. 

* For  details  see  P.  Lorimer,  Patrick  Hamilton  (Edinburgh,  1857),  87-100,  232f., 
240;  G.  MUller,  “Die  AnfUnge  der  Marburger  Theologischen  Fakultat”, 
Hessisches  Jahrbuch  fur  Landesgeschichte,  vi  (1956),  164ff. 

10  Cf.  R.  Haas,  Franz  Lambert  und  Patrick  Hamilton  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fur  die 
Evangelische  Bewegung  auf  den  Britischen  Inseln , (Doctoral  Thesis  at  Marburg 
University,  privately  printed  1973). 

11  Cf.  Haas,  67. 
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compilation.12  Finally,  Lambert  speaks  so  highly  of  the  Scot’s 
theology  that  one  can  only  conclude  that  Hamilton  arrived  in 
Marburg  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  Lutherian  theology.13 
Quite  clearly,  he  had  not  felt  strong  enough  yet  in  early  1527  to 
face  the  ecclesiastical  courts  on  charges  of  heresy,  and  so  fled 
to  a Lutheran  university  “ut  abundantius  in  Dei  veritate 
confirmaretur”.M  It  can  therefore  be  safely  concluded  that 
Hamilton  was  in  a position  to  study  and  to  embrace  Luther’s 
theology  while  he  was  in  St  Andrews,  and  that  any  literary  sources 
behind  Patrick’s  Places  did  exist  and  were  discussed  in  the 
university  there. 

A look  at  the  style  of  argument  in  this  disputation  reveals  that 
every  paragraph  is  headed  by  an  axiom  of  Lutheran  theology  which 
is  then  elaborated  in  one  of  several  ways.  For  example,  an  axiom 
can  be  followed  by  a series  of  biblical  quotations  or  by  a list  of 
parallel  statements;  it  can  be  arranged  as  a syllogism  or  as  a 
sequence  of  opposites.  This  procedure  causes  some  difficulties 
when  trying  to  identify  specific  Lutheran  books  as  having  formed 
the  basis  for  Hamilton’s  disputation.  For  either  these  axioms  of 
Lutheran  theology  are  taken  straight  out  of  the  Bible  — for 
example:  “Fayth  is  a sure  confidence  of  thynges  which  are  hoped 
for  and  a certentye  of  thinges  which  are  not  sene”  is  taken  directly 
from  Hebrews  xi:  1 15  — or  they  are  such  basic  tenets  of  Lutheran 
theology  that  they  may  be  found  in  a great  number  of  works.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  where  Law  and  Gospel  are  contrasted.  Thus 
a phrase  such  as:  “The  lawe  sayeth  paye  thy  dette  The  gospell 


12  This  has  been  shown  by  Professor  G.  Muller  in  an  unpublished  paper  on 
“Protestant  Theology  in  Scotland  and  Germany  in  the  Early  Days  of  the 
Reformation”,  given  at  St  John’s  House,  St  Andrews  in  May  1978  for  the  450th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Patrick  Hamilton. 

11  “Is  cum  esset  annorum  circiter  trium  et  viginti,  eruditionisque  non  vulgaris,  et  in 
Dei  sermonibus,  iudicii  et  certissimi  et  solidissimi  . . . de  quo  verumetiam  testor 
me  vix  alium  reperisse  qui  de  eloquiis  Dei  spiritualius  ac  sincerius  loqueretur.” 
Quoted  in  Lorimer,  240. 

14  (“in  order  to  be  strengthened  more  abundantly  in  God’s  truth”).  Lambert, 
quoted  in  Lorimer,  240. 

15  Haas,  152.  34-6.  In  the  following,  all  quotations  from  Patrick’s  Places  are  taken 
from  the  critical  edition  which  R.  Haas  has  appendixed  to  his  thesis,  see  above, 
note  10;  the  publication  of  a critical  edition  of  Patrick’s  Places  is  still  a 
desideratum. 
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sayeth  Christ  hath  payed  it”  has  innumerable  parallels  in  the  works 
of  Luther  and  other  reformers.16 

Fortunately,  there  are  other  passages  which  provide  a much 
clearer  indication  as  to  their  literary  dependence.  All  in  all,  there 
are  two  works  which  can  with  some  confidence  be  said  to  have 
exercised  a major  influence  on  the  composition  of  Patrick’s  Places. 
First,  it  can  be  shown  that  in  his  treatment  of  faith,  charity  and 
works  Hamilton  closely  follows  the  scope  and  argument  of 
Luther’s  tract  Of  the  Liberty  of  a Christian  Man  of  1520;  in  fact, 
whole  passages  of  this  tract  have  found  their  way  into  Patrick’s 
Places.  Like  Luther,  Hamilton  set  out  by  relating  the  First 
Commandment  to  faith: 

Morover  he  that  hath  the  faith  beleveth  god: 
he  that  beleveth  god  beleveth  his  worde:  he  that 
beleveth  hys  worde  woteth  well  that  he  is  true 
and  faithfull  and  maye  not  lye.  But  knoweth  that 
he  both  may  and  will  fulfill  his  worde  how  can 
he  then  displease  him?  for  thou  canst  not  do  anye 
greater  honoure  to  god  then  to  count  him  true.17 
Furthermore,  he  follows  Luther  in  his  demonstration  that  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  other  commandments  is  possible  only  as  a 
result  of  faith: 

He  that  hath  the  fayth  loveth  god  and  he  that 
loveth  god  kepeth  all  his  commaundementes: 
ergo  he  that  hath  the  faith  kepeth  all  the  commaunde- 
ments  of  god.18 

The  point  that  it  is  the  motivation  of  a deed  that  matters  is  further 
elaborated  in  the  section  “Of  workes”  which  is  closely  modelled  on 
the  corresponding  passages  in  Luther’s  tract,  many  of  which  again 
reappear  almost  verbatim  in  Hamilton’s  disputation. 19  Not  good 
works  per  se  are  rejected,  but  man’s  reliance  on  them  as  merits 


16  Haas,  150.  33-4.  The  following  parallels  may  suffice:  Luther,  Commentary  on 
Galatians  (1519):  “Lex  enim  dicit  ‘Redde  quod  debes’,  Evangelium  autem 
‘Dimittuntur  tibi  peccata  tua’”;  (Weimarer  Ausgabe  (1883-)  [henceforth  cited 
WA  ],  ii,  466).  “Lex  docet,  quid  debeas  et  quo  careas;  Christus  dat,  quod  facias 
et  habeas”;  (ibid.,  500).  Heidelberg  Disputation,  thesis  no.  26:  “Lex  dicit  ‘Fac 
hoc’,  et  numquam  fit;  Gratia  dicit  ‘crede  in  hunc’,  et  iam  facta  sunt  omnia”; 
(WA,  i,  364).  Melanchthon,  Annotationes  in  Evangelium  Matthaei  (1519/20, 
first  printed  in  1523):  “Lex  dicit:  redde  quod  debes!  Evangelium  crede  Christo, 
et  persolutum  est  debitum.”  Melanchthons  Werke  in  Auswahl,  Studienausgabe 
(ed.  R.  Stupperich;  hereafter  cited  as  SM)  (Gtltersloh,  195 Iff.),  iv,  136. 

17  Haas,  152.  19-25;  the  passage  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  WA,  vii,  25.5-14. 

“ Haas,  148.  16-19.  Compare  this  to  WA,  vii,  26.  13-23. 

19  Section  23  of  Luther’s  tract  (WA,  vii,  32.  4-18)  is  reproduced  in  several  places 
throughout  Hamilton’s  work. 
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before  God.  To  forestall  any  false  conclusions,  Hamilton  thus 
maintains: 

Thou  wilt  saye  shal  we  then  do  no  good  dedes? 

J saye  not  so  but  J saye  we  shulde  do  no  good  workes 
for  the  entent  to  gette  the  enheritaunce  of  heaven 
or  remission  of  synne.20 

Man’s  trust  in  his  own  works  amounts  to  no  less  than  the  rejection 
of  God’s  grace  and  of  Christ’s  redemption.  Finally,  Hamilton 
follows  Luther’s  judgement  that  love  cannot  exist  apart  from  faith, 
but  rather  flows  from  it.  Only  the  gratitude  for  God’s  abundant 
mercy  which  the  sinner  has  experienced  in  his  forgiveness  sets  him 
free  from  his  love  of  self  and  enables  him  to  become  a Christ  to  his 
neighbour: 

Finallye  he  hath  delyvered  the  from  thy  condempnacion 
& all  evell  & desyreth  nought  of  the  but  that  thou  wilt 
aknowledge  what  he  hath  done  for  the  & beare  it  in  minde 
& that  thou  woldest  helpe  other  for  his  sake  both  in  worde 
and  dede  even  as  he  hath  holpe  the  for  nought  & with  out 
rewarde.  O how  readye  wolde  we  be  to  helpe  other  if  we 
knewe  his  goodnesse  & gentlenesse  towardes  us.21 
The  other  work  which  can  be  traced  behind  Patrick’s  Places  is 
Melanchthon’s  Loci  Communes  of  1521 . Many  individual  points  of 
contact  could  be  shown  between  these  two  works,  especially  in  the 
sections  “Of  fayth”  and  “Of  workes”  which  in  their  argumenta- 
tion from  Romans  iv  and  Hebrews  xi  reproduce  all  essential  com- 
ponents of  Melanchthon’s  argument  in  his  chapters  on  justification 
and  faith.  Yet,  more  than  anything  else,  it  is  the  whole  concept  and 
purpose  of  the  Loci  Communes  which  Hamilton  adopted  for  his 
disputation.  This  is  already  reflected  by  the  overall  structure  of  the 
work  which  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Loci  Communes.  Thus 
Hamilton’s  section  “Of  the  la  we”  corresponds  to  Melanchthon’s 
chapters  on  free  will,  sin  and  the  law.  In  both  cases,  this  is  followed 
by  a treatment  of  the  Gospel.  Next  we  have  Hamilton’s  section 
“The  nature  of  the  lawe  and  the  gospell”  which  corresponds  to 
Melanchthon’s  chapters  on  the  power  of  the  Law  and  the  power  of 
the  Gospel.  The  short  chapter  on  grace  has  no  parallel  in  Patrick’s 
Places,  but  the  next  two  chapters,  “Justification  and  Faith”  and 
“The  Efficacy  of  Faith”  are  paralleled  by  Hamilton’s  section  “Of 
fayth”,  and  in  both  cases  this  is  followed  by  a treatment  of  love 
and  hope.  The  only  major  exception  to  this  agreement  of  structure 
is  Hamilton’s  large  final  section  “Of  workes”  which  has  no  direct 
equivalent  in  the  Loci  Communes,  although  most  of  its  arguments 
have  already  been  dealt  with  by  Melanchthon  in  his  chapter  on 
justification.  Perhaps  Hamilton  thought  that  the  antithesis  of  Law 

20  Haas,  161.  6-8;  compare  this  to  WA,  vii,  33.  29-34.  4. 

21  Haas,  160.8-19;  For  a comparison  with  Luther,  see  WA,  vii,  35.25-8  and 
35.32-36.4 
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and  Gospel  should  be  followed  by  a parallel  antithesis  of  faith  and 
works. 

It  had  been  Melanchthon’s  intention  to  outline  in  his  Loci 
Communes  the  central  issues  which  the  Bible  offers  to  men  for  their 
consideration.  For  Melanchthon,  as  well  as  for  Luther,  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  were  the  central  messages  of  the  Bible,  and  for  a 
theology  based  on  scripture  as  the  only  source  of  revelation,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  was  therefore  the  praecipuus  locus 
doctrinae  Christianae.  It  would  appear  that  Patrick  Hamilton 
compiled  his  commonplaces  with  very  much  the  same  intention  in 
mind.  These  were  Hamilton’s  loci  communes,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  the  description  by  their  first  editor,  John 
Frith: 

. . . god  of  his  bounteous  mercye  . . . hath  reserved  a little 
treatise  made  by  this  patrike  which  if  ye  liste  ye  maye 
calle  Patrikes  places.  For  it  entreateth  exactelye  of  certeyne 
comon  places  which  knowne  ye  have  the  pith  of  all  divinite.22 
At  the  same  time,  this  intention  accounts  for  the  eirenic  spirit  of  the 
work  and  for  the  complete  absence  of  polemic.  Not  even  the 
demand  for  sola  scriptura,  so  common  among  Lutheran 
theologians,  is  expressed,  although  we  are  given  an  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  principle  that  scripture  is  its  own  interpreter. 
The  way  in  which  classical  statements  of  Luther’s  theology  and  its 
loci  classici  from  scripture  are  put  together  suggests  that  Patrick's 
Places  may  well  have  originated  as  a personal  commonplace  book 
which  Hamilton  compiled  as  a result  of  his  studies  in  St  Andrews 
and  which  then  formed  the  basis  for  his  academic  disputation  at 
Marburg.23 

That  Hamilton  was  condemned  entirely  on  the  basis  of  his 
views  on  justification  is  confirmed  by  the  earliest  and  most  reliable 
sources.  Thus  the  so-called  Very  Articles  and  the  final  sentence  as 
recorded  by  Foxe,2*  as  well  as  Alexander  Alesius’  account25  agree 


22  Haas,  146.  23-9. 

23  Tyndale’s  works  were,  of  course,  another  important  channel  through  which 
Lutheran  theology  reached  Scotland.  Traces  of  both  the  Prologue  upon  the 
Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  the  Prologue  to  the  New  Testament  can  be 
detected  in  Patrick’s  Places.  An  influence  of  his  Parable  of  the  Wicked 
Mammon  must,  however,  be  excluded,  as  this  work  was  printed  only  in  May 
1528;  cf.  Lorimer,  233. 

24  J.  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments  (ed.  J.  Pratt),  8 vols.  (London,  1874),  iv,  558-63. 
Foxe  has  three  lists  of  articles:  (1)  “The  Articles  and  Opinions  objected  against 
Master  Patrick  Hamilton  by  James  Beton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews”;  these 
16  articles  probably  formed  the  basis  of  the  prosecution  against  Hamilton  and 
will  be  referred  to  as  Heresy  Charges.  (2)  A set  of  seven  articles  which  according 
to  some  eye-witnesses  were  “the  very  articles  for  which  he  suffered  ; they  will  be 
referred  to  as  Very  Articles.  (3)  The  final  sentence  containing  the  official  list  of 
the  charges  for  which  he  was  condemned. 

25  Alesius,  fos.  163v.  f. 
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on  the  same  six  points:  free  will,  original  sin,  grace,  good  works, 
faith  and  love,  and  hope.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  suggest  that  neither  his  Commonplaces  nor  the  points 
of  his  sentence  cover  the  whole  range  of  his  theological  views.  Foxe 
states  that  “as  touching  the  other  articles,  whereupon  the  doctors 
gave  their  judgement,  as  divers  do  report,  he  was  not  accused  of 
them  before  the  bishop,  albeit  in  private  disputation  he  affirmed 
and  defended  the  most  of  them’’.26  That  Hamilton  had  fully 
realized  the  implications  of  sola  fide  for  the  life  and  function  of  the 
church  is  testified  by  a number  of  sources.  While  Alesius  reports  in 
quite  general  terms  that  he  advocated  reform  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine, administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  use  of  cere- 
monies,27 other  sources  are  more  explicit.  Thus  the  Citatio  Patricii, 
his  summoning  before  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  St  Andrews, 
charges  him  for  having  openly  preached  disobedience  to  the  church 
and  for  having  attacked  its  power  of  the  keys.28  In  the  Heresy 
Charges  he  is  even  accused  of  calling  the  pope  Antichrist,  and  the 
rejection  of  saints’  worship  and  of  purgatory  is  recorded  among 
others  by  John  Knox  and  Robert  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie.29 

The  question  arising  from  this  is  which  of  Luther’s  writings 
formed  the  basis  and  inspiration  for  Hamilton’s  attack  on  the 
church,  and  which  of  these  writings  can  be  assumed  to  have  existed 
and  been  debated  in  St  Andrews  during  Hamilton’s  stay  there.  In 
his  doctoral  thesis  on  Francis  Lambert  and  Patrick  Hamilton,30  R. 
Haas  has  examined  all  available  heresy  cases  and  indices  of  pro- 
hibited books  in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  concluded  that  during  the  1520s  Luther’s  antipapal 
writings  enjoyed  a wide-spread  distribution  in  England  and  that  the 
same  should  be  assumed  for  Scotland  as  well.  In  paricular,  it  is  the 
following  works  which  were  repeatedly  mentioned:  Resolutiones  de 
Indulgentiarum  virtute  (1518),  Resolutiones  de  Potestate  Papae 
(1519),  De  captivitate  Babylonica  (1520),  and  Assertio  Omnium 
Articulorum  (1520-21). 31  That  the  last  of  these,  the  Assertio,  did 
indeed  exist  in  St  Andrews  at  the  time  in  question  and  was  debated 
by  the  clergy  and  theologians  in  the  university,  is  attested  by 

26  Foxe,  iv,  560. 

27  “.  . . de  multis,  quae-flagitarent  emendationem  in  dogmatibus,  administratione 
sacramentorum,  et  usitatis  ritibus.  . . .”  fo.  164r. 

21  “Legibus,  canonibus,  patrum  sanctionibus  et  decretis,  humanis  quoque 
constitutionibus  non  esse  obtemperandum;  Claves  et  censuras  ecclesie 
contempnendas  . . . nec  decimas  Deo  et  ecclesie  solvendas.  . . .”  Cf.  A.  F. 
Mitchell,  The  Scottish  Reformation , (Edinburgh,  1900),  290. 

” Foxe,  iv,  559;  J.  Knox,  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  (ed.  W.  C. 
Dickinson),  2 vols.  (London,  1949),  i,  13;  R.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  The  History 
and  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  2 vols.,  (Scottish  Text  Society,  xlii-xliii), 
(Edinburgh,  1899),  i,  309f. 

30  See  above,  16  note  10. 

31  Haas,  19-24,  108f. 
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Alexander  Alesius,  a canon  of  the  Augustinian  house  in  St 
Andrews.  As  a theologian  of  the  university  he  had  been  firmly 
opposed  to  Luther’s  theology  until  his  convictions  were  shaken  as  a 
result  of  his  discussions  with  Hamilton.  In  his  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  of  1554  he  recalls:  “Nam  cum  eo  colloquutus  sum,  sperans 
me  effecturum  ut  errorem  agnosceret.  Eram  turn  doctrinae 
Sententiarorum  addictus,  et  paullo  ante,  ex  Roffensi  Lutheri 
assertiones  refutavi  cum  applausu  theologorum”.32  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  expression  “Lutheri  assertiones”  does 
not  simply  refer  to  Luther’s  opinions  in  general,  but  quite  specifi- 
cally to  his  work  Assertio  Omnium  Articulorum  of  1520-1 . R.  Haas 
has  already  pointed  out  striking  parallels  between  the  Assertio  and 
most  of  the  articles  among  Hamilton’s  Heresy  Charges  and  the 
I final  sentence,  thus  suggesting  the  existence  of  this  work  in  St 
Andrews.33  Furthermore,  the  work  used  by  Alesius  in  his 
disputation  against  Luther  is  the  direct  counterpart  of  the  Assertio , 
namely  John  Fisher’s  Assertionis  Lutheranae  Confutation  first 
printed  in  Paris  in  1522. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Alesius  was  the  only  one  to  have  debated 
against  Luther’s  theology  in  a public  disputation.34  In  particular 
the  judgement  of  John  Major  who  taught  in  St  Andrews  between 
1523  and  1526  must  have  carried  weight.  At  Paris,  where  he  had 
been  the  most  prestigious  member  of  the  very  two  insitutions  which 
were  at  the  centre  of  anti-Lutheran  activity,  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
College  of  Montaigu,  he  had  already  contributed  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  Luther.35  Furthermore,  Major  must  have  had  a personal 
interest  in  refuting  Lutheranism,  since  Luther’s  theology  consti- 
tuted a full-scale  attack  on  medieval  scholasticism,  and  in  particu- 
lar on  the  nominalist  tradition,  for  the  revival  and  consolidation  of 
which  Major  and  his  Parisian  circle  had  contributed  so  much.36 
Thus  his  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels  on  which  he  worked 
while  he  was  in  St  Andrews  was  explicitly  intended  as  a contri- 

32  (“For  I debated  with  him,  hoping  thereby  to  make  him  realize  his  error.  I was 
then  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  sententiaries  and  a little  earlier  I had,  applauded 
by  the  theologians,  refuted  Luther’s  assertions  using  [arguments  from  the  bishop 
of]  Rochester.”)  Alesius,  fo.  164r. 

33  Haas,  111-16. 

34  In  fact,  the  Act  anent  heresy  of  1525  made  specific  provision  for  Luther’s 
theology  to  be  debated  and  condemned  in  the  schools,  i.e.  the  universities:  “.  . . 
therefore  that  na  maner  of  persoun  . . . desputt  or  reherse  his  heresyis  or 
opunyeounis  bot  geif  it  be  to  the  confusion  thairof  [and  that  be  the  clerkis  in  the 
sculis  alernalie].”  Cf.  W.  C.  Dickinson,  Source  Book,  ii,  108. 

35  A.  Renaudet,  Prereforme  et  Humanisme  a Paris  pendant  les  premieres  guerres 
d’ltalie  (1497-1517)  (Paris,  1916),  703. 

36  Cf.  Melanchthon’s  personal  attack  on  Major  in  his  invective  against  the 
Sorbonne:  “Vidi  Joannis  Majoris  commentaries  ...  in  sententias,  quern  nunc 
inter  Lutetiae  Theologos  regnare  aiunt!  Bone  deus,  quae  plaustra  nugarum!  . . . 
quam  multa  impie  scripserit  de  voluntatis  libertate,  nam  eo  loco  non  modo  a 
scriptura,  sed  et  ab  omnibus  pariter  scholasticis  variat.”  Cf.  StA,  i,  143f. 
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bution  to  the  campaign  against  the  “pestilential  sect  of  the 
Lutherans”.37  It  can  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  theologians  and 
clergy  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews  were  closely  in  touch  with 
the  doctrinal  developments  on  the  continent,  and  that  here  too,  as 
in  Paris,  Louvain,  and  Cologne,  Luther’s  writings  had  aroused  a 
continuing  debate  during  the  1520s. 

Following  the  plan  of  Luther’s  Assert io,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  ascertain  which  doctrines  were  at  the  centre  of  this  debate 
relating  them,  wherever  possible,  to  Hamilton’s  heresy  charges,  his 
trial  and  final  condemnation.  The  Assertio  had  not  been  Luther’s 
first  reply  to  the  bull  Exsurge  Domine.  This  bull,  published  in  July 
1520,  had  condemned  41  articles  collected  mainly  by  John  Eck  and 
demanded  Luther’s  unconditional  and  personal  recantation  in 
Rome  within  60  days  of  its  receipt.  Luther’s  reaction  was  furious; 
he  gave  a sharp  and  bitter  reply  in  his  pamphlet  Adversus 
execrabilem  Antichristi  Bullam,  in  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  institution  headed  by  the  papacy  could  no  longer  be 
identified  with  the  church  of  Christ.  At  the  request  of  the  Elector 
Frederick  the  Wise  he  produced  in  December  1520  an  elaborate 
explanation  and  defence  of  those  articles  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  bull.  The  outcome  of  this  undertaking  was  the 
Assertio  Omnium  Articulorum  M.  Lutheri  per  Bullam  Leonis  X. 
novissimam  damnatorum,  published  in  January  1521  and  followed 
by  a German  version  in  March  of  that  year  with  the  title  Grund  und 
Ursach  aller  Artikel  D.  Martin  Luthers,  so  durch  romische  Bulle 
unrechtlich  verdammt  sind.  Although  Luther  himself  preferred  the 
German  version  as  being  smoother,  simpler  and  generally  better,  it 
is  less  trenchant  and  effective  than  the  Latin  one  of  which  he  said: 
“Necesse  fuit  Latinis  stomachis  aliquid  interspargere 
salsamenti”.38  In  whatever  form,  the  Assertio  was  Luther’s  final 
judgement  on  the  Indulgence  controversy  and  the  ensuing  conflict 
with  Rome,  and  as  such  represents  a veritable  compendium  of  his 
theology.  Although  the  articles  themselves  reflect  Luther’s  views 
between  1517  and  1519,  they  are  asserted  and  defended  from  the 
perspective  of  December  1520,  only  a few  months  before  the  Diet 
of  Worms.  The  publication  of  his  three  Reformation  manifestoes 
and  the  formulation  of  a new  concept  of  the  church  lay  already 
behind  him.  Now,  having  been  condemned  “sola  autoritate”,  there 
was  no  longer  any  need  to  seek  understanding,  nor  was  there  any 
sense  in  it.  Articles  which  previously  had  been  formulated  with 
caution  were  now  boldly  asserted.  The  spiteful  mood  of  Luther’s 
reply  can  be  sensed  from  the  following  example: 

37  Cf.  J.  H.  Burns,  “New  Light  on  John  Major”,  Innes  Review,  v (1954),  96.  It  is 
not  certain  when  exactly  Major  wrote  this  commentary;  it  is  likely  that  he 
worked  on  it  continually  between  1518  and  1529. 

31  (“It  was  necessary  to  add  some  salt  meat  for  Latin  stomachs.”)  Quoted  in  WA, 
vii,  92. 
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Erravi,  fateor,  ubi  dixi,  Indulgentias  esse  pias  fraudes  fidelium: 
sic  enim  a multis  proverbio  dici  audiveram,  quos  tunc 
imitabor.  Revoco  ergo  et  dico,  Indulgentias  esse  impiissimas 
sceleratissimorum  pontificum  fraudes  et  imposturas,  quibus  et 
res  et  animas  fidelium  fallunt  et  perdunt.39 
Rather  than  representing  Luther’s  arguments  article  by  article, 
it  is  convenient  to  concentrate  on  the  three  main  areas  of  his  criti- 
cism: the  church’s  means  of  salvation,  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  and  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 

(i)  On  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone 
Luther  condemns  the  notion  of  the  church  as  an  institution  of 
salvation.  In  his  defence  of  Article  1 he  outlines  his  approach  to  the 
sacraments  in  general:  Sacraments  are  essentially  signs  and  bearers 
of  God’s  promise.  But  wherever  God  makes  a promise  he  requires 
man’s  trusting  faith.  Thus  any  notion  of  an  ex  opere  operato 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments  is  categorically  rejected  as  both  unscrip- 
tural  and  contrary  to  the  Fathers’  judgement:  “Ex  quibus  evidens 
est,  necessariam  esse  fidem  suscepturo  sacramentum,  qua  credat  se 
consecuturum  id,  quod  sacramentum  promittit  et  donat,  ut  sic 
verum  sit  quod  dicitur  ‘Non  sacramentum,  sed  fides  sacramenti 
iustificat’”.40  This  principle  is  then  applied  to  the  individual  sacra- 
ments. In  his  defence  of  Article  2 Luther  objects  to  the  idea  that 
original  sin  is  simply  removed  through  baptism  or  no  longer  active 
in  man  after  it.  He  concludes  with  Augustine:  “Ecce  est  et  remanet 
peccatum,  sed  non  imputatur:  Quare  perseverandum  est  in  usu 
scripturae  et  aliquorum,  et  non  defectum  sed  vere  peccatum 
appellandum  libidinem  et  alias  passiones  reliquas  baptismo,  Et 
aliud  esse  omnia  peccata  remitti,  aliud  omnia  tolli.’’41  This  article 
has  direct  parallels  in  Hamilton’s  Heresy  Charges  (no.  15):  “That 
the  said  Master  Patrick  himself  doubteth  whether  all  children, 
departing  incontinent  after  their  baptism,  are  saved  or  con- 
demned,” and  in  the  Sentence  (no.  2):  “That  man  is  in  sin  so  long 
as  he  liveth,”  and  (no.  3):  “that  children  incontinent  after  their 
baptism  are  sinners”.42 

’•  (“I  admit  that  I erred  when  I said  that  Indulgences  submit  the  believers  to  a pious 
fraud;  for  I had  heard  this  being  said  as  a proverb  by  many  whom  I then 
imitated.  I therefore  recant  and  declare:  Indulgences  are  the  most  godless 
deception  by  which  utterly  criminal  popes  deceive  and  destroy  the  believers’ 
goods  and  souls.”)  Ibid.,  125.5-8. 

40  (‘‘From  these  it  is  evident  [that  he  who  is  about  to  receive  a sacrament  has  to 
have  the  faith  by  which  he  believes  that  he  will  obtain  what  the  sacrament 
promises  and  conveys,  so  that  this  is  true  what  is  said:  Not  the  sacrament,  but 
faith  in  the  sacrament  justifies.”)  Ibid.,  102.7-9. 

41  (‘‘You  see,  sin  does  exist  and  remain,  but  it  is  not  imputed;  therefore  one  ought 
to  retain  the  usage  of  Scripture  and  of  others  according  to  which  the  desire  and 
the  other  passions  left  behind  after  baptism  are  truly  called  sin,  not  just  a defect, 
and  according  to  which  to  remit  sins  is  not  the  same  as  to  remove  them 
altogether.”)  Ibid.,  110.6-10. 

42  Foxe,  iv,  560. 
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Articles  5-14,  noticeably  the  largest  group  among  the  41 
Articles,  deal  with  penance,  the  central  theme  of  the  Indulgence 
controversy.  Above  all,  Luther  is  concerned  to  exclude  any  notion 
of  merit  on  man’s  side.  In  his  penance  man  must  rely  on  God’s 
grace  alone,  not  on  his  performance  in  contrition,  confession  and 
satisfaction.  Again,  the  remission  of  sin  does  not  happen 
mechanically  through  the  priest’s  word  of  absolution,  but  must  be 
firmly  believed.  Article  8 which  reads:  “Nullo  modo  praesumas 
confiteri  venialia  peccata,  sed  nec  omnia  mortalia,  quia  impossibile 
est,  ut  omnia  mortalia  cognoscas,  unde  in  primitiva  Ecclesia  solum 
manifeste  mortalia  confitebantur”43  is  echoed  by  the  Heresy 
Charge  (no.  16):  “That  auricular  confession  is  not  necessary  to 
salvation”.44 

Since  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  directly  available  to  the  sinner 
through  his  faith,  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  church  as  an  insti- 
tution mediating  salvation  is  called  into  question.  Repeating  his 
arguments  from  De  captivitate  Babylonica  Luther  rejects  the 
concept  of  the  power  of  the  keys  and  the  whole  apparatus  by  which 
the  Roman  church  had  secured  its  monopoly  on  grace.  Thus  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  arguably  the  most  effective  devise  by  which 
it  exercised  this  monopoly  is  exposed  as  both  unscriptural  and 
uncertain.  Likewise,  prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead  are  of  no 
value,  and  indulgences  are  discarded  by  Luther  as  pious  fraud  and 
the  merits  of  the  saints  as  mere  fiction.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  denial  of  purgatory  and  of  masses  for  the  dead,  which  was  very 
much  at  the  centre  of  the  Indulgence  controversy,  has  an  equally 
prominent  place  in  the  Hamilton  tradition.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Knox,  Lindsay,  the  Heresy  Charges  and  the  Citatio.*s  Finally,  the 
pope’s  special  powers  of  binding  and  loosening  are  taken  away 
from  him.  Luther  argues  that  the  pope  usurps  the  power  of  God  in 
claiming  that  he  can  save  souls  with  indulgences  or  damn  them  by 
means  of  excommunication.  The  latter  relates  only  to  external 
matters  and  is  no  more  than  a temporary,  disciplinary  measure. 
Article  26  (and  11)  is  repeated  almost  verbatim  by  the  Heresy 
Charges:  “That  the  pope  hath  no  power  to  loose  and  bind;  and  that 
no  pope  had  that  power  after  St  Peter”.45  The  Citatio  makes  the 
same  point,  although  more  briefly:  “Claves  et  censuras  ecclesiae 
contempnendas.”47  The  pope  can  do  no  more  than  declare  the 
sinner’s  absolution  through  God;  but  then  every  priest  can  do  as 

43  (“You  must  on  no  account  presume  to  confess  your  venial  sins,  not  even  all 
mortal  ones,  for  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  know  all  your  sins;  for  this  reason 
only  public  mortal  sins  used  to  be  confessed  in  the  earliest  church.”)  WA,  vii, 
117.18-21. 

44  Foxe,  iv,  560. 

45  Knox,  i,  13;  Lindsay,  i,  310;  Foxe,  iv,  559;  Mitchell,  290. 

44  Foxe,  iv,  559. 

(“that  the  keys  and  sanctions  of  the  church  ought  to  be  despised.”)  Mitchell, 
290. 
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much.  Thus  Article  13:  “In  Sacramento  poenitentiae  ac  remissione 
culpae  non  plus  facit  Papa,  Episcopus,  quam  infimus  sacerdos, 
imo  ubi  non  est  sacerdos,  aeque  tantum  quilibet  Christianus,  etiam 
si  mulier  aut  puer  esset”48  is  echoed  by  the  charge  against  Hamilton 
“that  every  priest  hath  the  power  that  the  pope  hath”.49  The 
conclusion  which  Luther  had  drawn  from  three  years  of  doctrinal 
controversy  with  Rome  was  that  the  pope’s  church  was  of  no  avail 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  If  we  are  to  believe  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie’s 
account,  it  seems  that  Patrick  Hamilton  had  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Summing  up  the  case  of  the  prosecution  at  the  end  of  the 
trial,  Alexander  Campbell  exclaimed  before  the  ecclesiastical  court: 
“my  lordis  ze  heir  he  denyis  the  institutiouns  of  hallie  kirk  and  the 
autorietie  of  our  hollie  father  the  pape.  I neid  nocht  to  accuse  him 
no  more’’.50 

(ii)  The  second  main  theme  of  the  Assertio  concerns  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church,  especially  the  doctrinal  and  jurisdictional 
authority  of  the  papacy.  The  basis  for  this  authority,  the  theory 
that  the  pope  is  Christ’s  vicar  on  earth,  Luther  denies  in  his  very 
substantial  defence  of  Article  25.  The  identification  of  the  visible 
church  (of  Rome)  with  the  true  church  (of  Christ)  is  categorically 
rejected.  Such  an  identification  would,  by  way  of  implication, 
make  heathens  of  all  believers  outside  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
church,  while  on  the  other  hand  external  compliance  with  the 
pope’s  laws,  not  faith,  would  become  the  main  criterion  for  the 
membership  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Furthermore,  Luther  points  out 
that  as  regards  its  claims  the  papacy  is  proved  wrong  by  its  own 
proof  texts;  for  by  having  turned  its  pastoral  office  into  one  of 
domination,  it  has  clearly  forfeited  its  calling  by  Christ  to  tend  his 
sheep.51 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  fact 
that  an  atmosphere  of  antipapal  criticism  had  already  been  pre- 
pared in  St  Andrews  by  the  teaching  of  John  Major.  Following  the 
conciliar  theories  of  d’Ailly  and  Gerson,  Major  had  been  relentless 
in  his  attacks  on  excessive  papalist  claims  to  universal  power,  for 
which  his  Disputation  on  the  Authority  of  a Council  is  the  most 
elaborate  statement.52  It  is  true  that  Major  himself  never  came  to 
share  the  premises  of  Luther’s  theology,  yet  for  others  of  a less 
conservative  outlook  it  was  but  a short  step  from  his  denial  of  the 

«•  (“In  the  sacrament  of  penitence  and  in  the  remission  of  guilt  the  pope  or  bishop 
does  nothing  more  than  the  lowest  priest  and  indeed,  where  there  is  no  priest, 
any  Christian,  even  if  it  were  a woman  or  a child.”)  WA,  vii,  120.36-9. 

*"  Foxe,  iv,  559. 

50  Lindsay,  i,  310. 

51  Hamilton’s  antipapal  views  are  contained  in  the  Heresy  Charges  nos.  4-9  (Foxe, 
iv,  559)  and  in  the  Citatio  Patricii  (Mitchell,  290). 

53  Professor  J.  K.  Cameron’s  translation  of  this  disputation,  a commentary  on 
Matthew  xviii . 1 5 f f . can  be  found  in  M.  Spinka  (ed.),  Advocates  of  Reform, 
(Library  of  Christian  Classics  xiv),  (London  1953),  175-84. 
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ius  divinum  of  the  papacy  to  the  rejection  of  the  concept  of 
potestas  ordinaria  as  a whole.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  both 
Hamilton  and  Alesius  went  through  Major’s  school,  and  while 
Hamilton  made  this  step  from  Major  to  Luther  in  St  Andrews, 
Alesius  later  turned  his  conciliar  training  to  good  use  as  an 
apologist  of  the  Reformation. 

(iii)  Concerning  the  doctrine  of  salvation  Luther  once  more 
asserted  his  views  on  original  sin  and  free  will.  Even  after  baptism, 
sin  remains  an  effective  force  in  man.  This  sin  is  more  than  actual 
sin,  it  pervades  the  whole  man,  his  thinking,  his  will,  his  heart: 
“Res  enim  viva  et  quotidie  movens  est  peccatum”.53  The  defence 
of  Article  36,  taken  from  thesis  13  of  the  Heidelberg  Disputation , is 
a veritable  tract  on  free  will.  Luther  argues  with  Augustine  that 
without  God’s  grace  the  will  is  only  free  to  sin.  In  fact,  the  term 
“free  will”  is  really  unscriptural  and  were  better  replaced  by 
“self-will”.  Scripture  as  well  as  experience  show  that  even  when  in 
grace  man’s  will  continues  to  strive  against  God.  In  many  ways, 
this  is  the  most  important  of  all  articles,  since  it  touches  the  nerve 
of  Roman  Catholic  teaching  on  man  and  redemption.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  the  denial  of  free  will  has  the  most  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Hamilton  tradition,  appearing,  wherever 
mentioned,  invariably  in  the  first  place.54  Articles  31,  32  and  35 
spell  out  the  consequences  of  Luther’s  denial  of  free  will,  criticising 
the  Pelagianism  of  his  opponents’  theology.  Good  works,  even  in 
done  in  faith,  avail  nothing  before  God.  In  his  justification,  man 
must  abandon  all  self-righteousness  and  rely  only  on  God’s  grace. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Alesius  provides  us  again  with  valuable 
information  about  the  theological  debate  in  St  Andrews,  describing 
not  only  Hamilton’s  own  arguments,  but  also  the  doctrinal 
positions  of  his  opponents.  These  can  be  paraphrased  as  follows: 
opera  ante  fidem  vel  sine  fide  facta  mereri  gratiam  gratum 
facientem  de  congruo  et  Spiritum  Sanctum; 

Deum  non  posse  non  dare  gratiam  homini  facienti  quod  in  se 
est; 

Deum  necessario  infudere  gratiam  homini  sufficienter 
disposito; 

huncque  se  posse  sufficienter  disponere  ad  gratiam  et  elicere 
actum  dilectionis  Dei  super  omnia; 

quae  erit  sufficiens  et  immediata  dispositio  ad  gratiam,  et 
propter  quam  Deus  necessario  — necessitate  inevitabilitatis  — 
infundit  gratiam  gratum  facientem  — id  est  charitatem 
infusam; 


“ (“For  s>n  is  a living  and  daily  compelling  thing.”)  WA,  vii,  110.35f. 

So  in  the  Heresy  Charges,  the  Very  Articles,  the  final  sentence,  and  Alesius. 
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qua  habita,  homo  per  bona  opera  potest  mereri  vitam  eternam 
de  condigno.55 

According  to  Alesius,  it  would  appear  that  Hamilton  argued 
against  nominalist  teaching  on  grace,  the  language  being  unmis- 
takably that  of  Gabriel  Biel.  The  main  stream  of  the  nominalist 
tradition  since  Ockham  taught  that  man’s  fall  had  not  diminished 
his  ability  to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  although  his  knowledge 
of  the  divine  law  as  well  the  desire  to  obey  it  have  been  somewhat 
impaired.56  Thus  not  only  is  man  capable  of  choosing  morally  good 
acts,  but  he  can  and  must  do  his  best  to  prepare  himself  for  God’s 
grace.  For  Biel,  the  only  effective  dispositio  ad  gratiam  is  the  love 
of  God  which  man  can  create  in  himself  without  special  grace  if  he 
does  his  best.S7  This  love  of  God  super  omnia,  an  indispensable 
requirement  for  true  contrition,  is  the  sufficient  and  ultimate  dis- 
position by  which  man  merits  de  congruo  God’s  grace.58  Although 
this  first  justifying  grace  is  merited  only  de  congruo,  God  imparts 
this  grace  to  the  truly  contrite  with  necessity,  for  he  has  bound 
himself  by  eternal  decree  to  accept  those  who  do  their  best.59  This 
first  grace  then  enables  man  to  merit  de  condigno  eternal  life 
through  good  works. 

Thus  the  pattern  of  justification  indicated  by  Alesius  is 
without  doubt  that  of  Gabriel  Biel  as  found  in  his  Collectorium  on 
the  Sentences. 60  The  presence  of  Biel’s  theology  in  St  Andrews 
should  be  no  surprise  as  it  can  be  explained  by  the  Paris 

55  (“That  works  done  before  faith  or  without  it  merit  on  account  of  their  effort 
[not  their  result!  ] the  grace  which  makes  [man]  pleasing  [to  God],  and  the  Holy 
Spirit; 

That  God  cannot  but  give  his  grace  to  man  when  he  does  his  best; 

That  God  by  necessity  pours  his  grace  into  man  if  he  is  sufficiently  disposed; 
That  he  [scil.  man]  is  able  to  dispose  himself  for  grace  and  choose  to  love  God 
above  everything; 

That  this  love  is  a sufficient  and  immediate  disposition  for  grace,  on  account  of 
which  God  must  — by  absolute  necessity  — infuse  the  grace  which  makes  [man] 
pleasing  [to  God],  i.e.  infused  love; 

Which  had,  man  can  through  good  works  deserve  eternal  life  as  a 
commensurate/condign/fully  deserved  merit.”)  Alesius,  fos.  163v.,  f. 

56  Cf.  R.  Seeberg,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichle,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  iii  (Leipzig, 
1913),  645  ff.;  H.  A.  Oberman,  Spatscholastik  und  Reformation  i:  Der  Herbst 
der  mittelalterlichen  Theologie,  (Zurich,  1965),  48ff.,  123ff.,  152ff. 

57  “.  . . hoc  facere  [scil.  quod  in  se  est]  includit  in  se  obedire  deo  propter  deum 
tamquam  ultimum  et  principalem  finem  quod  exigit  dilectionem  dei  super  omnia 
quam  ex  naturalibus  suis  homo  potest  elicere.  . . .”  ii,  Sent.  d27  ql  art. 3 dub. 5, 
quoted  in  Oberman,  128n. 

5’  “actus  dilectionis  super  omnia  est  dispositio  ultima  et  sufficiens  de  congruo  ad 
gratiae  infusionem.”  ii  Sent.  d27  ql  art. 3 dub.l  L. 

” “.  . . deus  dat  gratiam  facienti  quod  in  se  est  necessitate  immutabilitatis  et  ex 
suppositione  quia  disposuit  dare  immutabiliter  gratiam  facienti  quod  in  se 
est.  . . . Ilia  ergo  ordinatione  stante  et  suppositione,  non  potest  non  dare 
gratiam  facienti  quod  in  se  est.  . . .”  ii  Sent.  d27  ql  art. 3 dub.4  O. 

60  Epithoma  pariter  et  collectorium  circa  quattuor  sententiarum  libros  (Tubingen, 

1501). 
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connection.  Although  little  is  known  as  yet  about  John  Major’s 
individual  brand  of  nominalism,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  was  at 
least  sympathetic  towards  Biel’s  theology.  Certainly,  at  the  College 
of  Navarre,  Biel’s  teaching  was  well  represented  by  Geoffroy 
Bossard  and  by  Major’s  pupil,  Jacques  Almain,  who  not  only 
edited  Biel’s  Collectorium  in  1514,  but  also  based  his  own  course 
on  the  third  book  of  the  Sentences  on  Biel.6’  Another  possible  link 
was  provided  by  William  Manderston,  both  pupil  of  John  Major 
and  teacher  of  Patrick  Hamilton  at  Paris.  The  1523  edition  of  his 
Bipartitum  in  morali  philosophia,  though  not  itself  nominalist,  was 
specifically  directed  against  Luther  who  had  attacked  the  Aristo- 
telian premises  of  the  scholastic  teaching  on  free  will  and  grace  in 
his  Disputatio  contra  scholasticam  theologiam  (151 7).62  Clearly, 
more  research  needs  to  be  done  into  the  theology  of  John  Major 
and  his  circle  at  Paris  and  St  Andrews.  But  if,  as  in  Germany,  the 
late  nominalist  teaching  on  sin  and  grace  was  a major  cause  of  the 
Reformation,63  then  this  is  an  important  consideration  for  the 
genesis  of  Protestant  thought  in  Scotland  as  well.  At  Erfurt,  it  was 
the  prevailing  kind  of  nominalism  which  had  made  it  impossible  for 
Luther  to  find  assurance  of  forgiveness  and  salvation;  for  while 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  love  of  God  as  a prerequisite  for  true 
contrition,  Biel  taught  along  with  many  other  nominalists  that  one 
can  never  be  entirely  sure  of  one’s  love  of  God  and  so  of  one’s 
forgiveness.64  Likewise,  the  individual  believer  can  have  no  subjec- 
tive certitude  of  his  eternal  salvation;  the  only  thing  that  is  certain  is 
the  object  of  his  hope,  namely  that  God  will  reward  those  who  do 
their  best  and  persevere  in  God’s  grace.65  At  St  Andrews,  Hamil- 
ton’s criticism  of  the  scholastic  teaching  on  grace  must  have  pro- 
ceeded along  very  similar  lines,  as  is  witnessed  by  Alesius:  “fides  in 
Christum  facit  hominem  certum  de  gratia  Dei,  et  qui  dubitat  de 
misericordia  Christi  non  est  dignus  qui  dicatur  Christianus”.66  Like 
Luther,  Hamilton  invests  faith  with  the  assurance  of  present 

61  Major  himself  saw  to  the  publication  of  Almain’s  works  after  the  latter’s  death 
in  1515;  cf.  Renaudet,  250,  594,  656,  659. 

42  See  J.  Durkan,  “The  Cultural  Background  in  Sixteenth-Century  Scotland”,  in 
McRoberts,  Essays,  304f. 

43  Cf.  E.  Iserloh  in  H.  Jedin  (ed.),  Reformation,  Katholische  Reform  und 
Gegenreformation  (Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  iv),  (Freiburg,  1975),  10, 
18f„  41  f. 

63  Biel  follows  here  Gerson:  “homo  non  potest  evidenter  scire  se  facere  quod  in  se 
est  ...  Difficillimum  autem  est  scire  se  habere  illam  dilectionem.  Et  forte 
naturaliter  impossibile  quia  etsi  scire  possumus  nos  diligere  deum,  non  tamen 
evidenter  scire  possumus  illam  circumstantiam  ‘super  omnia’.”  ii  Sent.  d27  ql 
art. 3 dub. 5;  quoted  in  Oberman,  205f. 

45  “haac  enim  est  certitudo  spei,  quia  merita  in  finem  vitae  continuata  infallibiliter 
consequentur  beatitudinem.  . . .”  iii  Sent.  d26  art.l  n2;  cf.  Seeberg,  iii,  656ff.; 
Oberman,  21 3ff. 

44  (“Faith  in  Christ  makes  man  certain  of  God’s  grace,  and  he  who  doubts  Christ’s 
mercy  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a Christian.”)  Alesius,  fo.  164r. 
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forgiveness  as  well  as  future  salvation.  Faith  and  hope  thus  go 
together,  just  as  faith  is  always  followed  by  love:  “fides,  spes  et 
charitas  sic  sunt  unitae  ut  qui  unam  habeat,  reliquas  possideat,  et 
qui  una  caruerit  alias  minime  sit  assecutus”.67  Alesius  is  therefore 
an  important  witness  to  show  that  theologically  the  same 
conditions  prevailed  in  St  Andrews  and  in  Luther’s  Erfurt  for  the 
emergence  of  a Protestant  theology.  Probably  the  best  reason  why 
after  more  than  25  years  he  remembers  so  well  the  nominalist 
positions  against  which  Hamilton  argued  is  that  he  had  himself 
been  trained  and  thoroughly  steeped  in  this  kind  of  scholastic 
theology.68 

Before  proceeding  to  John  Fisher’s  reply,  there  is  one  further 
point  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Of  all  the  available  sources, 
Lindsay’s  account  is  the  only  one  to  report  an  appeal  by  Hamilton 
to  the  authority  of  scripture. 69Even  his  Commonplaces  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  silent  on  this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
rightly  suggested  that  right  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Reformation 
movement  in  Scotland,  the  demand  for  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular 
was  the  single,  most  dominant  theme.70  If,  on  a theological  level, 
the  principle  of  sola  scriptura  was  indeed  upheld  and  discussed  at 
this  time,  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  the  likely  sources  of  this 
principle.  Again,  Luther’s  Assertio  provides  an  answer,  for  the 
preface  of  this  work  contains  a strong  defence  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  scripture.  It  was  so  far  Luther’s  most  elaborate  state- 
ment outlining  his  approach  to  the  problem  of  scripture  and  tra- 
dition. Luther  remarked  that  his  articles  had  been  condemned 
without  adducing  as  much  as  an  iota  from  the  scriptures.  The 
verdict  of  the  Bull  Exsurge  Domine  was  supported  only  by  human 
opinions  and  the  pope’s  authority.  Drawing  on  the  arguments  from 
his  tract  To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation  he  once 
more  declared  what  had  been  his  attitude  to  scripture  throughout 
his  trial  by  Rome.  The  two  main  points  of  contention  were  first, 
that  only  the  pope  has  the  right  to  determine  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  scripture,  and  second,  that  scripture  should  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  church’s  tradition.  Against  the  second  position 
Luther  maintained  that  scripture  should  be  interpreted  by  reference 
to  itself  and  not  by  reference  to  this  or  that  authority.  It  is  in  this 

67  (“Faith,  hope,  and  love  are  so  united  that  he  who  has  the  one,  has  the  others, 
and  he  who  lacks  the  one,  will  never  obtain  the  others.’’)  Ibid. 

6’  The  influence  of  Gerson  and  Biel  can  be  substantiated  from  what  remained  of 
pre-reformation  literature  in  the  library  of  St  Andrews,  circa  1590  under 
Principal  Robert  Wilkie  — five  works  of  Gerson  are  listed  and  six  of  Biel.  There 
is  a fair  amount  of  nominalist  philosophy:  Pierre  d’Ailly,  Johannes  Dorp, 
Robert  Holcot,  Albert  of  Saxony,  Jean  Dullaert,  Pierre  de  Palu.  But  John  Law’s 
Chronicle  shows  that  they  also  read  Cajetan  (See  Maitland  Misc.,  i,  for  book 
list). 

69  Lindsay,  i,  308. 

70  Wormald,  105. 
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context  that  he  defines  the  axiomatic  function  of  scripture  as  “per 
sese  certissima,  facillima,  apertissima,  sui  ipsius  interpres,  omnium 
omnia  probans,  iudicans  et  illuminans”.71  It  is  on  this  axiom,  too, 
that  Luther  rests  his  claim  to  search  and  expound  the  scriptures  in 
his  own  right.  For  the  ecclesiastical  canon,  that  no  one  should 
interpret  scripture  proprio  spiritu,  is  surpassed  in  a very  radical  way 
and  turned  into  a hermeneutical  principle:  “scripturas  non  nisi  eo 
spiritu  intelligendas  esse,  quo  scriptae  sunt”,  and  this  spirit  is 
nowhere  more  immediately  present  and  accessible  than  in  the  text 
of  Scripture  itself,  so  that  the  argument  from  authority  along 
becomes  illegitimate.72  Thus  Luther’s  final  reply  to  pope  and 
emperor  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  had  already  received  full  expression 
in  the  Assertio  a few  months  previously:  “Sint  ergo  Christianorum 
prima  principia  non  nisi  verba  divina,  omnium  autem  hominum 
verba  conclusiones  hinc  eductae  et  rursus  illuc  reducendae  et 
probandae”.73 

The  book  used  by  Alesius  in  his  public  disputation  was  John 
Fisher’s  Assertions  Lutheranae  Confutation  a massive  undertaking 
of  great  learning  which  more  than  anything  else  established  Fisher’s 
reputation  as  a leading  theologian  in  the  world  of  European 
scholarship.  Just  as  Luther’s  Assertio  was  a compendium  of  his 
theology,  Fisher’s  Confutatio  has  rightly  been  called  “une  somme 
antilutherienne”.74  It  had  been  Fisher’s  aim  to  demolish  the 
teaching  of  his  opponent,  making  use  of  his  vast  knowledge  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  scholastics.  The  importance  of  the  Confutatio  for 
the  doctrinal  debates  of  the  sixteenth  century  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  and  is  adequately  reflected  by  some  20  editions 
between  1523  and  1564  as  well  as  four  German  editions.  It  met  the 
pressing  demand  for  a theologically  competent  refutation  of 
Luther’s  teaching  and  was  accepted  in  Catholic  quarters  as  a classic 
statement  of  the  orthodox  faith  until  the  Council  of  Trent. 

There  is  no  room  here  to  represent  and  examine  Fisher’s  views 
on  each  of  the  41  articles  defended  by  Luther.  Yet,  a few  observa- 
tions concerning  the  overall  structure  of  the  work  and  its  style  of 
argumentation  should  suffice  to  shed  some  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  theological  debate  in  St  Andrews  at  this  time,  and  equally  on 
the  mentality  of  Alesius  as  a young  theologian  and  on  his  method 
of  debating  against  the  theology  of  Martin  Luther  — and  of 
Patrick  Hamilton.  The  text  of  the  Confutatio  is  constructed  as  a 

71  (“by  itself  most  certain,  plain,  and  accessible,  interpreter  of  itself,  testing, 
judging,  and  enlightening  everything  and  everyone.’’)  WA,  vii,  97.23f. 

(“The  Scriptures  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  no  other  spirit  than  that  in  which 
they  were  written.”)  Ibid.,  97.1-3. 

7!  (“Let  therefore  the  divine  words  alone  be  the  Christians’  first  principles;  the 
words  of  all  men,  however,  ought  to  be  derived  from  them  as  conclusions  once 
more  to  be  led  back  there  and  examined.”  Ibid.,  98.4-6. 

Cf.  J.  Rouschausse,  La  Vie  et  I’OEvre  de  John  Fisher,  Eveque  de  Rochester, 
1469-1535,  (Nieuwkoop-Angers,  1972),  1 6 1 f f . 
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dialogue  between  Luther  and  the  bishop.  Each  quotation  from 
Luther  is  followed  by  a corresponding  refutation;  in  this  way,  the 
whole  of  Luther’s  work  was  reproduced  in  the  Confutatio,  a 
method  which  Fisher  also  employed  with  other  works  and  which 
therefore  has  prompted  the  criticism  that  by  this  kind  of  arguing  he 
had  contributed  to  the  distribution  of  Luther’s  theology  as  much  as 
to  its  refutation.75  The  most  important  part  of  the  work  is  the 
proeme,  or  preface,  in  which  on  some  20  pages  Fisher  gives  an 
exposition  of  10  fundamental  truths  on  which  he  proposes  to  base 
his  refutation.  As  these  form  the  heart  of  his  argument,  they 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  here: 

(1)  In  sacrarum  literarum  interpretatione,  plerosque  suis 
ingeniis  confisos  turpiter  aberrasse  compertissimum  est. 

(2)  Idipsum  hodie  quoque  fieri  potest,  ut  si  quis  in 
scripturarum  interpretatione,  suo  spiritu  initatur,  is  facile 
dilabetur  in  errorem. 

(3)  Ubi  de  scripturis  sacris,  aut  de  veritate  quavis,  ad  Ecclesiam 
catholicam  pertinente,  controversia  suboritur,  convenit  ut 
aliquo  iudice,  lis  ea  posset  dirimini. 

(4)  Non  sember  quaeque  controversia  sic  exorta,  solo  sacrarum 
literarum  auxilio,  dissolvi  poterit,  ac  revelli. 

(5)  Propterea  missus  fuerat  spiritus  sanctus,  ut  in  Ecclesia 
perpetuo  maneret,  quatenus,  quum  eiusmodi  suborirentur 
errores,  ille  semper  de  veritate  certiorem  earn  redderet. 

(6)  Spiritus  ille  sacer  orthodoxorum  patrum  linguis  ad 
haeresum  extirpationem,  & ad  plenam  Ecclesiae  super  rebus 
dubiis  instructionem,  hactenus  usus  est,  & utetur  semper. 

(7)  Quisquis  orthodoxos  Patres  non  recipit,  hunc  doctrinam 
sancti  spiritus  contemnere,  neque  spiritum  ilium  habere, 
manifestum  est. 

(8)  Si  per  singulorum  patrum  ora  spiritus  ob  eruditionem 
Ecclesiae  locutus  sit,  multo  magis  in  Conciliis  patrum 
generalibus  id  fecisse  putandus  est. 

(9)  Traditiones  apostolicas  quamquam  in  scripture  sacra 
nequaquam  proditae  sint,  nihilominus  a vere  christianis 
observandas  esse. 

(10)  Sed  et  praeter  traditiones,  consuetudines  etiam  quae  ab 


73 


E.  Surtz,  The  Works  and  Days  of  John  Fisher,  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1967),  309. 
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universali  Ecclesia  receptae  sunt,  nemini  christiano  respuendas 
esse.76 

These,  then,  were  the  weapons  which  Fisher  intended  to  use  against 
the  heretic  Luther.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  proeme  of  his 
Confutatio  was  designed  to  counter  Luther’s  stand  on  sola 
scriptura,  thus  providing  a perfect  clash  of  principles.  The 
formulation  of  these  10  axioms  can  be  regarded  as  a classical 
statement  of  the  Catholic  view  on  doctrinal  authority  in  the  church, 
and  it  is  no  accident  that  Fisher’s  Confutatio  was  considered  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  during  the  discussion  of  the  decree  on  scripture 
and  tradition.  The  key  role  of  the  papacy  in  this  context,  although 
not  explicitly  mentioned  in  any  of  the  10  truths,  is  given  special 
attention  in  the  second  half  of  the  proeme,  asserting  the  pope’s 
primacy  in  all  doctrinal  matters.77  Whether  Fisher’s  stand  on  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  was  effective  as  a method  of  refuting 
Luther’s  theology  is  a matter  to  be  debated.  Fisher’s  biographer, 
John  Lewis,  remarked  that  “he  could  not  but  know,  that  these 
authorities  Luther  had  declared  to  be  of  no  weight  with  him,  and 
that  the  insisting  on  them  was  only  a begging  of  the  question”.78 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  other  works  by  this  champion  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy  and  their  respective  counterparts  by  Luther 
were  also  known  and  debated  in  St  Andrews.  They  all  date  from  the 
middle  of  the  1520s,  precisely  the  period  under  consideration  here, 
and  they  all  are  concerned  with  Luther’s  attack  on  the  sacramental 


76  (“1.  It  is  more  than  clear  that  most  people  erred  disgracefully  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  letters,  because  they  relied  on  their  own  wits.  2.  The 
same  thing  can  happen  today,  too,  so  that,  should  someone  rely  on  his  own  wit 
when  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  he  will  easily  fall  into  error.  3.  Wherever  a 
controversy  arises  about  the  sacred  Scriptures  or  any  truth  concerning  the 
catholic  church,  it  is  convenient  that  such  a case  can  be  settled  by  some  judge.  4. 
A controversy  thus  arisen  can  not  always  be  solved  or  removed  by  the  sole  aid  of 
the  holy  letters.  5.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  been  sent  to  remain  in  the  church 
perpetually  so  that,  whenever  errors  arose,  he  would  always  render  her  more 
certain  of  the  truth.  6.  This  Holy  Spirit  has  used  — and  always  will  use  — the 
tongues  of  the  orthodox  fathers  for  the  extirpation  of  heresies  and  for  the  full 
instruction  of  the  church  in  matters  of  doubt.  7.  Whoever  does  not  accept  the 
orthodox  fathers  clearly  despises  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  does  not 
have  this  Spirit.  8.  If  the  Spirit  has  spoken  through  the  mouths  of  individual 
fathers  for  the  instruction  of  the  church,  so  much  more  one  must  believe  him  to 
have  done  so  in  the  general  councils  of  the  fathers.  9.  The  Apostolic  Traditions, 
although  delivered  nowhere  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  ought  nonetheless  to  be 
observed  by  true  Christians.  10.  But  besides  these  traditions  the  customs,  too, 
which  have  been  received  by  the  universal  church,  should  be  rejected  by  no 
Christian.”)  Fos.  5v.-13v.;  I used  the  edition  of  1525,  printed  by  Quentel  in 
Cologne. 

’ Fos.  14r.-22v. 

” J.  Lewis,  The  Life  of  Dr  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII,  2 vols.  (London,  1855),  i,  207. 
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institution  of  the  church  and  the  mediating  role  of  the  priesthood.79 
Apart  from  Luther’s  Assertio,  it  is  his  De  captivitate  Babylonica 
which  is  the  most  likely  book  to  have  been  known  in  St  Andrews 
both  on  account  of  its  notoriety  and  because  of  the  central  place  it 
has  in  the  work  of  John  Fisher. 

Thus  it  can  be  shown  that  the  theologians  and  clergy  in  the 
University  of  St  Andrews  were  closely  in  touch  with  the  doctrinal 
developments  in  Germany.  Those  Lutheran  books  which  were 
known  and  debated  by  them  belong  to  the  period  1518-21,  a time  of 
decision  for  Luther  and  in  many  ways  witnessing  the  climax  of  his 
theological  and  literary  achievements.  It  was  also  a time  in  which 
his  attack  on  the  papacy  was  at  its  fiercest.  By  his  criticism  of  the 
Catholic  doctrines  of  justification  the  sacraments  and  the  church, 
the  edifice  of  the  Roman  church  had  been  shaken  right  to  the 
bottom  of  its  foundations.  In  particular,  it  was  the  Assertio 
Omnium  Articulorum,  and  very  likely  De  captivitate  Babylonica 
which  were  known  in  St  Andrews,  both  of  which  had  prompted 
elaborate  refutations  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  On  a reduced 
scale,  this  debate  between  Martin  Luther  and  John  Fisher  was 
reiterated  in  St  Andrews  by  Patrick  Hamilton  and  Alexander 
Alesius.  The  nature  of  this  debate  indicates  that  Luther’s  theology 
had  effected  in  Scotland  not  only  a criticism  of  abuses  or  a 
preoccupation  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  but  very  decidedly  an 
attack  on  the  institution  of  the  Roman  church.  Those  signs  of 
irreverence  towards  the  church’s  sacraments  which  began  to  occur 
in  Scotland  with  increasing  frequency  should  not  least  be  seen  as  an 
indication  of  the  people’s  doubt  in  the  mediating  role  of  the 
church,  while  their  constant  demand  for  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular 
points  to  their  preference  for  the  authority  of  scripture  over  that  of 
Rome. 


79  Convulsio  calumniarum  Ulrichi  Veteni  Minhoniensi,  quibus  Petrum  nunquam 
Romae  fuisse  cavillatur,  (Antwerp,  1522);  Assertionum  regis  Angliae  de  fide 
catholica  adversus  Lutheri  Babylonicam  captivitatem  defensio  (Cologne,  1525), 
Sacri  sacerdotii  defensio  contra  Lutherum  (Cologne,  1525). 
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